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Hopkinton Matters and Men 


By Charles Hardon 


A hundred years ago the town of 
Hopkinton was an important business 
and political center, ranking with Con- 
cord in population and prestige and 
competing with it for the location of 
the state capital, the Legislature hav- 
ing already held several sessions there. 
But for the fact that one of its own 


was held October 19, 1738, in the 
house of Henry Mellen, at which Jo- 
seph Haven was chosen moderator and 
Henry Mellen clerk, and at which a 
highway was voted to be laid out 
from Rumford (Concord) line to the 
place where the meeting house was to 
be built, and thence to the Contoocook 








Mt. Kearsarge from West Slope of Gould's Hill 


citizens, appointed on the commission 
to finally locate the seat of govern- 
ment, gave his vote for Concord— 
doubtless believing it to be the most 
eligible site on the whole—it is still 
contended that Hopkinton might have 
been the capital and Concord a mere 
political way station. 

Granted in 1735, though not in- 
corporated till thirty years later, its 
settlement was begun in 1737 and the 
first town meeting within its limits 


River. It was also voted to raise one 
hundred pounds to be expended for 
highway purposes. The town was 
originally granted as ‘‘Number 
Five,’’ but was called ‘‘New Hopkin- 
ton’’ by the proprietors, who were 
mainly residents of Hopkinton, Mass., 
and took the name of Hopkinton upon 
its final incorporation, when a portion 
of the town of Bow was ineluded 
within its limits, making it practically 
six miles square. 
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Putney Hill, the highest land in 
town, was the business center in the 
early days, and here the first meeting 
house was built. Rev. James Scales, 
the first minister, was settled in 1757 
and continued until 1770. In the fol- 
lowing year Rev. Elijah Fletcher was 
settled, and served until his death in 
1786. He was the father of Grace 
Fletcher, who became the wife of 
Daniel Webster, and the quaint old 
house in which he lived has been 
pointed out as an object of curiosity 
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of 1,715; in 1800 it had reached 2,015 
and in 1810 2,216, the population of 
Concord the latter year being 2,393. 
The increase in population continued 
till 1830, when it was 2,474—the 
highest figure ever attained, though it 
had commenced to lose political pres- 
tige when Concord was made the 
permanent capital in 1814, as well as 
the shire town of the new county of 
Merrimack, in 1823, of which Hop- 
kinton became a part, having previ- 
ously shared with Amherst the honor 
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Early Home of Grace Fletcher 


for generations as the early home of 
the chosen companion of the great 
‘‘Expounder of the Constitution.’’ 

Although somewhat exposed _ to 
Indian depredations the settlement of 
the town progressed and the popula- 
tion increased to such extent that af- 
ter the outbreak of the Revolution, in 
1776, there were 161 men above the 
age of twenty-one years residing 
within its limits who signed the 
famous ‘‘ Association Test’’ and four- 
teen who refused to sign the same. 
At the time of the first general cénsus, 
in 1790, the town had a ‘population 


of being the shire of Hillsborough 
County for a period of nearly thirty 
years, a court house having been pro- 
vided by the town on the site occu- 
pied by the present town house, which 
was also used for the meeting of the 
legislature at the sessions held in this 
town in 1798, 1801, 1806 and 1807. 
Meanwhile the village, which had 
gradually grown up to the south of 
the hill originally regarded as the 
town center, had assumed much com- 
mercial importance, being the center 
of a large trade, one of its leading 
merchants, indeed, in the early years 
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‘of the last century employing from 
twenty to thirty clerks and assistants 
in the conduct of his business. Much 
legal business was also transacted 
here for a long time while Hopkin- 
ton was a shire town, and for some 
time afterward. Eminent lawyers 
were here located, the first of whom 
was Baruch Chase, one of the first 
practitioners in the old county of 
Hillsborough, and its solicitor a hun- 
dred years ago. Coming later, but 
for a long time his contemporary in 
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Council and Mount Horeb Command- 
ery. He was grand master of the 
grand lodge and the first commander 
of the grand encampment of Knights 
Templar of the state. 

Following Judge Harris came Hon. 
Matthew Harvey, also eminent at the 


- bar and conspicuous in public life. 


A native of Sutton and a graduate of 
Dartmouth, class of 1806, he studied 
law in Judge Harris’ office, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1809 and immedi- 
ately opened an office in Hopkinton, 
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An Abandoned Home. Beech Hill. 


practice, was John Harris, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, who settled here in 
1794. He was the first postmaster of 
the town, was judge of probate for 
Hillsborough County from 1812 to 
1823, and for Merrimack County 
from 1823 to 1843, and associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court from 1823 
to 1833. He it was who served on 
the commission that located the state 
capitol in Coneord in 1814. He was 
also eminent in Masonry and the 
founder of Trinity Chapter, which 
was located here upon its institution 
in 1807. He also founded Tyrian 








Built by Gideon Gould Before the Revolution 


where he continued till his removal to 
Concord in 1850, having meanwhile 
served many years as moderator, rep- 
resentative and state senator, being 
both speaker of the House and presi- 
dent of the Senate; four years in 
Congress—from 1821 to 1825—mem- 
ber of the executive council, governor 
in 1830, and judge of the United 
States District Court for New Hamp- 
shire from that time till his removal 
to Concord and afterward. 





Another notable citizen and lawyer 
of Hopkinton was Hon. Horace 
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Street View, Hopkinton Village 


Chase, a native of the town of Unity, 
son of Samuel and Molly (Stanley) 
Chase, born December 14, 1788. He 
was a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, of the class of 1814, among his 
classmates being Samuel Dinsmoor 
of Keene, who became governor of 
New Hampshire, and Thaddeus Stev- 
ens of Danville, Vt., who won distine- 
tion as a lawyer and publicist in 
Pennsylvania, serving many years as 
a Free Soil and Republican leader in 
the National House of Represent- 
atives. After graduation Mr. Chase 
entered the office of Hon. Matthew 
Harvey as a student at law. After 
his admission to the bar, in 1818, he 
opened an office for the practice of 
his profession in the town of Goshen, 
where he remained three years, re- 
turning to Hopkinton in 1821 and 
forming a partnership with Mr. 
Harvey, which continued for several 
vears. He gained a reputation in his 
profession as a faithful attorney and 
wise counselor, and also took an active 
part in public affairs, holding the of- 
fices of moderator, town clerk, treas- 
urer and representative in the Gen- 
eral Court. He was assistant clerk of 
the House of Representatives from 


1830 to 1832, postmaster of Hopkin- 
ton from 1829 to 1850, and judge of 
probate from 1843 to 1855, during 
which term he compiled and pub- 
lished the New Hampshire Probate 
Directory. 

Judge Chase was especially conspic- 
uous in Masonic ecireles. He was 
made a Mason in Blazing Star Lodge, 
Concord, May 23, 1815; joined Trin- 
ity Chapter in 1817 and Mt. Horeb 
Commandery in 1826. He was mas- 
ter of Cornithian Lodge in Newport 
in 1819 and 1820, during his resi- 
dence in Goshen, and master of Blaz- 
ing Star Lodge in 1847. He was 
grand lecturer, district deputy, grand 
master and deputy grand master 
of the grand lodge at different 
times; grand master in 1851 and 
1852, and grand secretary from 1854 
to 1870. He was also grand recorder 
of the grand commandery from 1860 
to 1870. He was a Scottish Rite 
Mason, having received the thirty- 
third and highest degree. He com- 
piled and published the records of the 
grand lodge from 1789 to 1856. He 
was a widely recognized authority on 
Masonic law and custom. 

December 24, 1818, he married 
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Betsey, daughter of Stephen and 
Betsey (Estabrooks) Blanchard, by 
whom he had four children—Mary 
Elizabeth, Samuel Blanchard, Horace 
Gair ana Charles Carroll. 
died in June, 1843, and a year later 
he married her sister, Lucy Blanch- 
ard, who also died in December, 1848. 
The year following he married Ru- 
hama, widow of Daniel W. Clarke of 
Manchester. 

Judge Chase died March 1, 1875, 
his funeral being held in St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal Church at Hopkin- 
ton, of which he had been an active 
and interested member, the attend- 
ance on the occasion being very large, 
including various Masonic delega- 
tions. 


—_—_—. 


Horace Gair Chase, second son of 
Hon. Horace and Betsey (Blanchard) 
Chase, was born in Hopkinton July 
9, 1827. He was educated in the 
public school and Hopkinton Acad- 
emy. His father being postmaster, 


His wife 
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he was made deputy at the early age 
of twelve, and had the principal care 
of the office for a number of years, his 
recitations in the academy being so 
arranged ‘as not to interfere with his 
duties in the office. With the excep- 
tion of two years in Boston, he re- 
mained in Hopkinton till 1852, when 
he went to Chicago, where his brother 
had preceded him, and entered the 
employ of -James H. Rees, who was 
engaged in the work of preparing ab- 
stracts of real estate titles, and with 
whom his brother, Samuel B., was 
already associated. Three years later 
he became a member of the firm, 
which was continued, under the name 
of Chase Bros. & Co., until the 
time of the great fire of 1871, which 
not only practically destroyed the 
city, but wiped out all the county and 
eourt records. Fortunately, Chase 
Bros. & Co. and two other firms in the 
city engaged in the abstract business 
each saved a portion of their records, 
from which portions a complete whole 
was secured. Through the active in- 
strumentality of Mr. Horace G. 


eSeserentey Gourd: , = ce Yb hag . 
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Chase these firms were united, and 
their records were subsequently made 
official by act of the state Legislature. 
The business of the firm developed 
greatly, and became the basis of the 
present Chicago Title & Trust Co., 
in whose organization Mr. Chase 
was a prime factor, with a cap- 
ital of $5,000,000, the magnitude of 
whose business is indicated by the 
fact that it employs a force of over 
300 clerks. 

Eminently successful in business, 
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in his religious faith is an Episco- 
palian and an earnest supporter of 
the Reformed Episcopal movement. 
Politically he has been a Republican 
since the organization of the party. 
He married, June 14, 1860, Miss 
Ellen Marian Sherwin of Chicago. 
Four children were born of the‘ 
union, all living: Samuel M., Bessie 
L. B., Luey B. and Horace Stanley. 
The elder daughter married Louis M. 
Grant, a lawyer of Chicago, who has 
purchased a commanding location 





Summer Residence of Horace G. Chase 


Mr. Chase has been practically retired 
for several years past, though taking 
a lively interest in current affairs and 
the leading questions of the day. He 
has ever been a most loyal son of his 
native town and state, and, with his 
family, has passed his summers in 
Hopkinton for many years, building 
in the village one of the finest summer 
homes in the county some twenty 
years ago. In recent years he has 
spent the winter season in New York. 
He has been active in Masonry and 


and will erect an elegant summer 
home on Gould’s Hill. The younger 


_ is the wife of E. M. Devereux of New 


York, treasurer of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. 


Representing another branch of the 
Chase family, and a different profes- 
sion from Horace Chase was that emi- 
nent native of Hopkinton, the Rt. 
Rev. Carlton Chase, bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of New 
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Hampshire from October, 1844, till 
his death, January 18, 1870. He was 
the son of Charles and Sarah (Cur- 
rier) Chase, born January 20, 1794. 
He fitted for college at Salisbury 
Academy and graduated from Dart- 


Bishop Carlton Chase 


mouth in 1817. He was ordained a 
deacon at Bristol in 1818, and a 
priest at Newport in 1820, and was 
rector of Immanuel Church at Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., until his appointment 
as bishop of New Hampshire, when 
he removed to Claremont, where he 
was also rector of Trinity Church. 
He received the honorary degree of 
doctor of divinity from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in 1839. 
married, September 13, 1820, Har- 
riet, daughter of Dr. Samuel Cutler 
of Bellows Falls, by whom he had 
eight children. 


Another Hopkinton lawyer who 
was prominent in public life and a 
native of the town was Hamilton E. 
Perkins, born November 23, 1807,.and 
educated at Exeter, Norwich Military 
Academy and Harvard Law School. 
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He was located at Contoocook, then 
known as Contoocookville, on the 
Contoocook River, three miles from 
the center or ‘‘Lower Village,’’ 
which, on account of its excellent 
water power, had early come to be 
the industrial, as the village proper 
was the commercial, center of the 
town. In 1855 Mr. Perkins was ap- 
pointed judge of probate for Merri- 
mack County and the following year 
removed to Concord, where he died in 
1886. He was the father of the late 
Commodore George H. Perkins, who 
was also a native of Hopkinton. 


The last man actively engaged in 
the practice of law in Hopkinton, and 
one who was also prominent in public 
and political life, was Herman Wells 
Greene, also a native, son of Herman 














Hon. Herman W. Greene 


Harris and Ellen Chase (Little) 
Greene, born April 11, 1836. He se- 
cured his education mainly at Hop- 
kinton and Gilmanton academies 
Though an excellent scholar and great 
reader, he often expressed regret that 
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he had not secured collegiate train- 
ing. He commenced the study of 
law at an early age, pursuing the 
same in the office of George & Foster 
at Concord and that of Beard & Nick- 
erson in Boston, and was admitted to 
the bar in the latter city on his 
twenty-first birthday. He practised 
several years in Boston, but finding 
his health impaired returned to his 
native town, where, after a period of 
recuperation, he resumed professional 
work. He held various public offices, 
including that of moderator and sup- 
erintending school committee for 
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John Shackford Kimball, a _ resi- 
dent of Hopkinton for more than a 
third of a century, son of David and 
Abigail (Perkins) Kimball, born in 
Pembroke April 28, 1812, had been 
trained for the law, and for a time 
followed the profession. He was edu- 
eated at New Hampton Academy, 
where he was one of the founders of 
the Social Fraternity Library. He 
studied his profession with District 
Attorney Haynes of Portland and at 
the Harvard Law School, and was for 
several years the junior partner of 
that eminent Boston lawyer Robert 








* The Homestead *"— Residence of the late John Shackford Kimball 


many years, representative in the 
Legislature, and solicitor for Merri- 
mack County from 1876 to 1881. He 
was also enthusiastically active in pol- 
itics, and was often heard on the 
stump, being a fluent and effective 
speaker. He was a man of clear 
judgment and keen sympathy and 
won many friends. He married, in 
early life, Frances Adeline Willard, 
who died in 1873, leaving one son, 
Willard Tebbets Greene, present 
postmaster at Hopkinton Village. In 
1877 he married Anstis Irene Clarke, 
who survives him, his death occurring 
March 1, 1896. 


Rantoul, but was obliged to relinquish 
the profession on account of ill health, 
and became senior partner in a large 
wholesale dry goods and grocery 
house in Burlington, Ia., becoming 
the eastern buyer and retaining his 
residence in Boston. In 1854 he pur- 
chased the Governor Harvey estate in 
Hopkinton and there established his 
legal residence, though dividing his 
time between Hopkinton and Boston. 
He took an active part in public af- 
fairs in town and state; was Hop- 
kinton’s representative in the Legisla- 
ture in 1866 and 1867, and a member 
of the staff of Gov. Walter Harri- 
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man during the latter’s incumbency. 
He was a man of generous nature and 
much public spirit. In October, 
1843, he married Mary 





John Shackford Kimball 


daughter of Dr. John and Mary 
(Jameson) Stevens, by whom he had 
five children—John Stevens, Robert 
Rantoul, Mary Grace, Kate Pearl and 
George A. S. He died in Boston 
April 19, 1888. The daughters re- 
tain the Hopkinton home, now known 
as ‘‘The Homestead.”’ 


Robert Rantoul, second son of 
John Shackford Kimball, born in Bos- 
ton March 7, 1849, was educated in 
that city, at the Taconic Institute in 
Lanesboro, and at the Allen English 
and Classical School in West Newton, 
Mass. He early took an interest in 
mercantile affairs, securing a position 
as clerk in a wholesale dry goods 
house, and progressing, step by step, 
till he formed a partnership with his 
older brother, the late John Stevens 
Kimball, under the firm name of Kim- 
ball & Co., on Devonshire Street -in 


Eldredge, . 
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Boston. The great fire of November, 
1872, destroyed the store and its en- 
tire stock, and this business was no 
longer continued ; but the brothers be- 
came proprietors of a general store 
in Hopkinton village, the firm name 
being Kimball & Co., then Kimball & 
Harvey, and again Kimball & Co., the 
younger brother, George A. S., taking 
the interest of the elder, John S., the 
latter partnership continuing up to 
the time of Mr. Kimball’s death, May 
2.1904. For the last thirty vears of 
his life Mr. Kimball had also been ac- 
tively associated with the well-known 
Boston mereantile house of Brown, 
Durrell & Co. 

October 30, 1872, he married Ella 
Louise, daughter of Robert Barclay 
and Eliza M. (Winans) Currier, and 
a granddaughter of Dr. Stephen Cur- 
rier, one of Hopkinton’s early phy- 
sicians. They established their home 
in Hopkinton, purchasing the fine old 














Robert R. Kimball 


mansion erected by Joseph Towne, 
the leading merchant of the place 
more than a hundred years ago, which 
Mrs. Kimball still retains. Mr. Kim- 
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** Elmhurst "— Residence of Mrs. Robert R. Kimball 


ball was an ardent lover of his 
adopted town, holding all its welfare 
closely at heart and taking peculiar 
interest in the children and the 
schools. It was largely through his 
efforts that the last Hopkinton hotel, 
widely known as ‘‘The Perkins Inn,”’ 
was built, and he was president of the 
hotel association. He was prominent 
in Masonry and a member of Mt. 
Horeb Commandery, K. T., of Con- 
cord. 


Hopkinton was prominent for many 
years as a ‘‘seat of learning.’’ Here 
was located the celebrated private 
school of Master John O. Ballard, 
which flourished in the early part of 
the last century. Mr. Ballard, a na- 
tive of Warner, had taught success- 
fully in early life in many districts 
of the town. Subsequently he en- 
gaged in trade at Hopkinton village, 
and was for a time a partner of Jo- 
seph Towne. During the hard times 
following the War of 1812 he failed 
in business and returned to his oeeu- 


pation as a teacher, opening a private 
school in his residence, which was 
continued with much success for many 
years, and at which many men of 
subsequent prominence received their 
early training. 

Hopkinton Academy, an institution 
of no little note in its day, was estab- 
lished here in 1827, the old court 
house being remodelled for its occu- 
paney, and continued, with varying 
fortunes, till the destruction of the 
building by fire in 1873. In 1835 it 
had 162 students. Among prominent 
principals were the late Hon. Moody 
Currier, subsequently governor, and 
Prof. Dyer H. Sanborn, one of the 
state’s most famous educators. 

Contoocook Academy, established 
at Contoocookville in 1856, under the 
auspices of the New Church (Sweden- 
borgian) Society, flourished for a con- 
siderable period, but ultimately sus- 
pended and the higher educational in- 
terests of the town are now served by 
the Hopkinton High School, estab- 
lished some years since at Contoocook. 

Hopkinton village is now mainly a 
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residence locality, its business activ- 
ity having largely departed, though 
two general stores and a market are 
maintained. Three churches, the 
Congregational, Baptist and Episco- 
palian (St. Andrew’s) are sustained, 
and the N. H. Antiquarian Society 
has its museum in the Long Memorial 
building, which also accommodates a 
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branch of the Hopkinton public li- 
brary, another being located at Con- 
toocook. Many of the fine old man- 
sions of the village, which, by the 
way, is one of the most beautifully 
shaded and generally attractive vil- 
lages in the state, are occupied as sum- 
mer residences by people of culture. 
and distinction. Among these is the 























Residence and Stable of Mrs. A. Cuthbert Roberts 
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Congregational Church 


Hopkinton Village 


summer home of Mrs. A. Cuthbert 
Roberts of Philadelphia—a_ grand- 
daughter of Baruch Chase, Hopkin- 
ton’s first lawyer—and her daughter, 
Miss Ellen Cuthbert Roberts. This 
was originally the Ballard house, in 
which John O. Ballard had his famous 
school. It formerly stood on the 
corner of Main Street and the South 
Road, and was moved to its present 
location in 1891, since which date it 
has been entirely remodeled. It is 
ealled ‘‘The Orchard,’’ from the fact 
that its present site was formerly a 


large apple orchard, which in part * 
still remains. The house is known to 
be over one hundred years old, though 
the exact date of its erection is un- 
known. A fine stable was built on 
the place a few years ago, in the 
upper part of which is a ball-room. 


Contoocook, which from the early 
days has been the industrial center, 
has for the last half century, or since 
the construction of the Coneord & 
Claremont Railroad, which passes 








Dam at Contoocook 
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Bridge at Contoocook 


through it, been the principal busi- 
ness point, and is a village of consid- 
erable life and activity, the Contoo- 
cook River here furnishing excellent 
power, and the railroad above named 
and the Hillsborough and Peterbor- 
ough branches, which have a june- 
tion with it at this point, afford- 
ing ready means of access for 
quite a section of the country. <A 
lumber mill, carpenter shop and grist 
mill take their water power from the 
river on the north side, while the 
large building on the south side, 
shown among the accompanying illus- 
trations, is occupied on the first floor 


by the machine shop, manufacturing 
the Kingsbury & Davis paper box ma- 
chine, sold in all parts of the world 
and largely the invention of the late 
Walter S. Davis, as well as by the 
Conant Mfg. Company’s silk mill, 
which also occupies the second floor; 
while the third is occupied by the 
Contoocook Machine Needle Co. The 
silk mill, whose product is 100 pounds 
of organzine per day, was started in 
1901 by the late Hiram E. Conant, 
and is now under the management of 
his sons, D. E. and T. E. Conant. 
Sometkting over forty hands each are 
employed in the machine shop and the 














View on the Square, Contoocook 
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Machine Shop and Silk Factory, Contoocook 


silk mill, and about the same in the 
needle factory, which is operated by 
a local corporation. 











Methodist Church, Contoocook 


A number of extensive lumber deal- 
ers have headquarters here, and there 
are various smaller manufactories; 
also: two general stores, a drug store, 
two millinery establishments, gentle- 


men’s furnishing goods store, shoe 
shop, meat market, tin shop, jewelry 
store, restaurant, ete. There is also 
a well-equipped job printing office, 
operated by Wm. F. Fuller. 

There are four public halls in the 
place. Columbian hall is used for the 














New Jerusalem Church, Contoocook 


larger assemblies. Davis hall is occu- 
pied by the Grange, Labor Union, 
G. A. R. and auxiliary organizations. 
Highland hall, connected with the 
Highland House—the local hotel—is 
used for smaller assemblies. The lo- 
eal fire company and the Contoocook 
band oceupy the upper part of En- 
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Free Baptist Church and High School, Contoocook 


gine hall, the lower room being used 
for the fire apparatus. Political cau- 
euses are also held in Engine hall. 
The Odd Fellows and Rebekahs oc- 
cupy rooms on the third floor of Cur- 
tice block, which building also holds 
the Contoocook branch of the public 
library. Eagle Encampment, I. O. 
O. F., also meets here. Local mem- 
bers of the Masonic Fraternity gener- 
ally attend Harris Lodge at Warner, 
and the Knights of Pythias go to Hen- 
niker. The local Woman’s Club 
meets at the homes of its members. 

Three religious societies have houses 
of worship at Contoocook, and main- 
tain regular services—the Free Bap- 
tist, Methodist and New Church 
(Swedenborgian). With their vari- 
ous incidental activities supplement- 
ing their Sunday services they con- 
tribute largely to the social and moral 
as well as the religious needs of the 
community. 

Electric lights are furnished from 
a plant at Davisville, two miles away, 
and the water supply is from Bear 
Pond, five miles distant, with a fall 
of 400 feet. 


Though the stately old mansions, 
such as are found in the ‘‘ Lower Vil- 
lage,’? are not seen at Contoocook, 
there are many fine residences in the 
wide-awake community, the most con- 
spicuous, perhaps, being that of the 
late Hon. Walter S. Davis, a native 
of Warner, born July 29, 1834, who 
removed to this place in 1874, and 
subseqeuntly purchased the extensive 
water power here developed. He had 
previously been extensively engaged 
with his brother, Henry C. Davis, in 
straw-board manufacture at Davis- 
ville, and also had large lumbering in- 
terests. Mr. Davis was a man of 
great mechanical skill and inventive 
genius. He invented the Davis Tur- 
bine Water Wheel, and the paper box 
machine, manufactured here. He was 
president of the Kingsbury Machine . 
Company, and a leading factor in the 
industrial and business life of the 
community up to the time of his 
death, in November, 1899. Largely 
through his instrumentality the water 
works system was introduced. He 
was active in political life as a Re- 
publican, serving in both branches of 
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Residence of the Late Walter S. Davis 


the Legislature—in the House in 1878 
and the Senate in 1885; also in the 
executive council in 1897 and 1898. 











Hon. Walter S. Davis 


He was prominent in Masonry and 
was a New Churchman or Sweden- 
borgian in religion. May 3, 1857, he 
married Dolly, daughter of Daniel 
and Judith (Trussel) Jones of 
Warner, by whom he had three sons 
and a daughter. The latter married 
C. A. Preston, a Henniker lumber- 
man and farmer, and, with Mrs. 
Davis, they occupy the fine residence 
built by Mr. Davis in 1888. 


Another elegant residence, finely 
located and built a few years since, is 
that of D. F. Fisk, an enterprising 
and successful lumberman and promi- 
nent figure in the business commun- 
itv. 


Cyrus F. Dustin, who has extensive 
lumber interests in this state and 
Maine and a large farm near the vil- 
lage, has recently established the con- 
erete industry here, furnishing walks, 
building blocks, bricks, ete. 
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Residence of D. F. Fisk 

















Residence of Cyrus F. Dustin 


A long-time. prominent citizen of 
Hopkinton and resident of Contoo- 
eook was Hon. Grovenor Austin 
Curtice, late United States pension 
agent for New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, who was appointed to that of- 
fice in 1896, but served only about a 
year, his death occurring September 
29, 1907. He was a native of the 
town of Lempster, the only son of 


Samuel and Lenora (Swett) Curtice, 
born March 31, 1842. From 1845 till 
1861 his home was in the town of 
Windsor, N. H. August 14, 1862, he 
enlisted as a private in the Seventh 
New Hampshire Regiment, partici- 
pating in all the battles in which it 
was engaged, and being wounded at 
Fort Wagner. He was promoted to 
sergeant and at the battle of Fort 
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Fisher captured a rebel captain and 
several of his men, after which he 
was made captain of Company D. 

He received his discharge in 1865, and 
upon his return to New Hampshire 
established his home in Contoocook, 





Hon. Grovemor A. Curtice 


where he engaged in business as a 
general merchant, gaining an exten- 
sive patronage. He was active in pub- 
lic affairs, serving his town as town 
clerk, treasurer and superintending 
school committee. He was also post- 
master at Contoocook, representative 
_in 1875 and 1877, state senator in 
1881 and councilor in 1883, filling all 
positions with credit and honor. In 
1866 he married Sara A. Johnson, 
who died in 1869. In 1876 he mar- 
ried Augusta Wilson, who survived 
him only two years, passing away in 
August last. 


It may be regarded as a notable co- 
incidence that the suecessor of Mr. 
Curtice in office as pension agent is a 
Hopkinton and Contoocook man, not 
only by early residence but actual 
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birth, being ‘‘native and to the man- 
ner born.’’ 

Gen. Joab Nelson Patterson was 
born here January 2, 1835, the son of 
Joab and Mary (Lovering) Patter- 
son. His father had located here 
about 1826 and engaged in the manu- 
facture of woolen cloth. He was a 
most reputable citizen, active in town 
affairs and served as town clerk, treas- 
urer, selectman, representative and 
postmaster. A picture of the old 
home in which General Patterson was 
born, drawn from memory, is repro- 
duced in this connection. Fitting for 
college at New Hampton, he gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth in 1860. He was 
preparing to enter upon the study of 
law when the Rebellion broke out, 
turning his career in another direc- - 
tion. Enlisting as a private April 
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Gen. J. N. Patterson 


22, 1861, he raised a company of 
three months’ men at Contoocook, and 
on the reorganization of the Second 
Regiment was commissioned lieuten- 
ant of Company H, and promoted to 
captain May 23, 1862. His service 
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Birthplace of Gen. J. N. Patterson 


throughout the struggle was conspicu- 
ously brilliant, and his promotion 
‘apid and well-merited. He was mus- 
tered out December 19, 1865, as brevet 
brigadier-general, having won the 
rank, to date from March 13, 1865, 
for ‘‘bravery in battle and good con- 
duct throughout the war.’’ Return- 
ing home, he represented Hopkinton 
in the Legislature in 1866, and in 1867 


was appointed United States marshal 
for New Hampshire, serving till 1888. 
He established his home in Con- 
eord, where he married. in 1867, 
Miss Sarah Cilley Bouton, daughter 
of Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D. D. He 
was subsequently conspicuous in the 
state National Guard and_ several 
years its commander. He was a eap- 
tain in the First New Hampshire Vol- 
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Straw and Leatherboard Mills and Tenements of the Davis Paper Co., West Hopkinton 
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unteers in the war with Spain; served 
three years in Cuba as superintendent 
of public buildings; two years as in- 
spector in.the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, on duty at Chickamauga, and 
three years as clerk in the treasury 
department at Washington. He re- 
ceived his appointment as pension 
agent, which office he still holds, in 
May, 1908. 


At a supposed expense of a quarter 
of a million dollars there has lately 
been established a leather board mill, 
with concrete foundation, and a straw- 
board mill connected, built entirely of 
concrete, with a magnificent new dam, 
spanning the Contoocook River at 
West Hopkinton. The proprietors of 
these works, Messrs. Henry C. and 
Horace J. Davis, constituting the 
Davis Paper Company, have built 
quite a little village of tenements and 
other buildings in connection with 
these mills, and the place has become 
a seat of industry and prospective 
thrift. 


Outside the villages there is a pros- 
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perous agricultural population, 
though, as in most New England 
towns, it is not as numerous as half 
a century ago. The soil is generally 
strong and fertile, and the surface 
diversified, the higher elevations com- 
manding a wide. view, embracing 
points in nearly every county in the 
state. Fruit-growing, dairying and 
stock-breeding command the attention 
of the more progressive farmers, and 
few towns in the state have more suc- 


cessful representatives of these 
branches of agricultural industry 


within their borders. 


Among the best known and most 
successful dairymen in the state is 
George M. Putnam, proprietor of the 
Mt. Putney Farm on Putney Hill. 
This farm, which was originally the 
old Putney Tavern stand, was pur- 
chased by Mr. Putnam’s father, the 


late Charles Putnam, in_ 1863. 
Charles Putnam married Almira, 


daughter of the late Jonathan G. and 
Charlotte (Kimball) Eastman, and 
here their son, George M., was born 
January 18, 1864, and here he has al- 
ways resided, receiving his education 
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Residence of G. M. Putnam.— Mt. Putney Dairy 
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in the district school and Contoocook 
Academy. He assisted his father in 
the management of the farm until the 
death of the latter in 1892, leaving 
also a daughter, Grace E., besides the 
son and widow. 

For the past fifteen years Mr. Put- 
nam has made dairying a specialty, 
furnishing milk and cream to Concord 
stores and restaurants. Starting in 
a small way with a trade of $12 per 
week, the business has grown to such 
extent that the sales of Mt. Putney 
farm and dairy for 1909 will be more 
than $15,000. There is now on the 
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Legislature of 1899, serving on the 
committee on agriculture. He was 
also a delegate in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1902, and has been his 
party’s candidate for state senator. 
He is an active member of the Grange, 
repeatedly filling the chairs of lec- 
turer and master. He has made a 
specialty of both the handling and 
production of milk, ineluding the 
economical feeding of dairy cattle 
from a scientific standpoint. He has 
written for dairy publications and ad- 
dressed the State Dairymen’s Associ- 
ation on matters of practical im- 











Barnard Homestead, Meadow View Farm 


farm a herd of over fifty registered 
and grade Jersey cattle, while the 
milk from most of the neighboring 
farms is also purchased. The dairy 
room is fitted with the improved mod- 
ern devices for the handling of milk, 
and its products have won many 
prizes at our state dairy meetings, in 
milk, cream and butter contests. The 
production of fruit has also claimed 
attention here, and as many as 800 
barrels of Baldwin apples have been 
harvested in some years, which have 
usually been shipped direct to foreign 
markets. 

Mr. Putnam is a Democrat in poli- 
ties and represented his town in the 


portance. January 19, 1899, he mar- 
ried Miss Flora E. Clough, a success- 
ful teacher and charter member of 
Contoocook Grange. 


Among the best known farms in 
town is the Barnard place, or 
‘*Meadow View Farm,”’ as it has lat- 
terly been called, located in the north- 
eastern section and originally cleared 
up by Joseph Barnard, who settled 
here about 1766, the place continuing 
in the family since. Joseph Barnard 
2d, son of the above, was noted 
throughout the country as a breeder 
of fine wool sheep and Guernsey cat- 
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tle. He received prizes at three dif- 
ferent world’s fairs for the best 
American wool, and from wool grown 
on his farm was made the suit worn 
by Gen. William Henry Harrison at 
his inauguration as president, March, 
1841. His son, the third Joseph 
Barnard, born here in 1817, who died 
in 1899, is very generally remembered 
as one of the intelligent and progres- 
sive farmers in the county and a fre- 
quent writer upon agricultural sub- 
jects, as well as an extensive lumber- 
man. He furnished a part of the 
timber for the construction of the 
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The Loverin place in the Tyler dis- 


trict has been one of the most suc- 


cessfully managed farms in Hopkin- 
ton for the last three fourths of a cen- 
tury. Capt. Benjamin Loverin, a na- 
tive of Deering, born September 11, 
1805, came here at the age of twenty- 
one and located on the farm, having 
married Miss Esther, daughter of 
Solomon Bartlett, about that time. 
Here he continued through life, mak- 
ing his 200-acre farm return good 
profits for intelligent management. 
Stock raising was his specialty, and 
his oxen were noted as the largest and 








The Eben Loveren Homestead 


famous war vessel the Kearsarge, 
which sank the Alabama during the 
Civil War. 

The present owner of the. farm, 
George E. Barnard, son of Joseph 
Barnard 3d and Maria Gerrish, was 
born November 1, 1864, and was edu- 
cated at Penacook Academy and New 
Hampton Institute. -He has served as 
supervisor, member of the school 
board and selectman, being now chair- 
man of the latter board. He married 
Bertha S. Tyler. They have two sons, 
Raymond J. and Perley D., the former 
being now a member of the freshman 
class in Norwich University at North- 
field, Vt. 


best in the region; while his wife was 
noted for the excellence of her butter 
and cheese. Captain Loverin, who 
gained his title from his rank in the 
old militia, had been a_ successful 
teacher in youth and was a man of in- 
telligence and sound judgment, hold- 
ing various town offices, including 
that of representative in 1848—’49. He 
left one son, Ebenezer, who succeeded 
to the property, and, like his father, 
always kept a large stock of cattle. 
He was born February 27, 1827, and 
received a good education, fitting for 
college at Master Ballard’s famous 
school in Hopkinton village. He was 
quiet and unassuming—a man of few 
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words, but an honest, upright, sub- 
stantial citizen. He remained single 
through life and died February 14, 
1904. . 

Miss Mary Esther Buswell, a 
daughter of Samuel Smith and De- 
borah D. Buswell, came into the fam- 
ily July 2, 1882, as housekeeper, con- 
tinuing till Mr. Loverin’s death, and 
filling the position so acceptably that 
she became heir to the entire estate, 
estimated at more than $100,000—one 
of the most substantial properties in 
fact ever accumulated on a Hopkin- 
ton farm. She thus enjoys the en- 
viable reputation of being one of the 
wealthiest persons in town. She is 
publie spirited and charitably in- 
clined, and in her conduct of the 
farm faithfully adheres to the Lov- 
erin ideas and methods. Stock rais- 
ing is still a leading feature, about 
forty head of cattle being kept on the 
place. 


Among the prosperous and success- 
ful young farmers of the town, and 
one whose reputation as a_ stock 


Herbert M. Kimball 
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breeder is widely extended, is Her- 
bert M. Kimball, son of the late Moses 
T. Kimball of Beech Hill, who is the 
proprietor of ‘‘Beech Hill Farm,’’ 
well known as the home of a fine herd 
of thoroughbred Ayrshire cattle, rep- 
resentatives of which have been ex- 
hibited with suecess at various fairs 
within and without the state. Mr. 
Kimball was born December 20, 1862, 
and was educated in the district 
school and at Hopkinton Academy. 
He ranks high in the esteem of his 
townsmen, has held various town of- 
fices and was a representative in the 
Legislature of 1895. He has long 
been an interested member of the or- 
der of Patrons of Husbandry and has 
been master of his Grange. 


Another well-known old homestead 
of Hopkinton is ‘*Gould Hill Farm,”’ 
which crowns the elevation from 
which it takes its name, and has been 
in the possession of the Gould family 
since its first settlement, about 150 
years ago, the present proprietor be- 
ing Robert T. Gould, a successful agri- 
culturist and leading citizen. Three 
brothers named Gould—Moses, Christ- 
cpher and Gideon—came to Hopkin- 
ton from Newbury, Mass., about 1760. 
Christopher settled on Gould’s Hill 
and Moses nearby, while Gideon lo- 
eated on Beech Hill. Soon after 
their settlement, however, Christopher 
and Moses exchanged places, and the 
farm in question remained continu- 
ously in the hands of Moses and his 
descendants, who occupied the old 
frame house built soon after settle- 
ment and which still remains in ex- 
istence, until a few years since, when 
it was abandoned for a new one, 
erected by the present proprietor. 

Capt. Charles Gould, father of Rob- 
ert T., son of Captain Moses and 
grandson of Moses above named, who 
was born here March 8, 1823, and 
died May 19, 1899, was one of Hop- 
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kinton’s most substantial citizens, a 
captain in the old militia, a long-time 
teacher as well as farmer, and for 
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laken, N. Y. These six children met 
for the first time in life, the eldest 
having left home before the birth of 








Old House. 


many years a member of the super- 
intending school committee. He mar- 
ried, November 4, 1847, Ruth, daugh- 
ter of Thomas and Ruth (Flood) Hill. 
They had nine children, of whom six 
are still living, all prosperous and 
successful in life. One of the sons, 
Louis A., is a physician of large prac- 
tice and wide reputation at Inter- 





Capt. Charles Gould 








Gould's Hill Farm 


the youngest, at a family reunion in 
Brooklyn, a few weeks since, at the 
residence of Moses C., the eldest 
brother, a dentist of that city. 

Robert Truman Gould was born on 
the old farm where he now lives May 
23, 1861. He attended the district 
school and Contoocook Academy, com- 
pleting his studies at twenty, and has 
since been actively engaged on the 
farm, which includes about 200 acres, 
and has long been known as one of the 
best fruit and dairy farms in the 
region. Apples are a specialty, some 
twenty-five acres being set to the same, 
most of the product being shipped 
abroad. Several acres are also in 
peaches. Dairying also is  success- 
fully followed and Gould Hill Farm 
butter has taken many premiums. 
Mr. Gould, who is a Democrat in poli- 
tics, an interested member of the 
Grange, and a member of Harris 
Lodge, F. and A. M., of Warner, has 
never sought public life, but has 
strong love for and abiding faith in 
the intelligent pursuit of agriculture 
as a calling. He married, April 5, 
1895, Mary Morgan, daughter of John 
F. and Nellie (Putney) © Currier. 
They have one child—Jessamine— 
born, May 12, 1900. 
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Hill Rest — Residence of Mrs. T. E. Hutchins 


As a ‘‘summer home’’ town Hop- 
kinton has long been widely appreci- 
ated, though no particular effort has 
ever been made to herald its advan- 
tages in this regard. Many families 
from different sections of the country 
spend the vacation season here, in 
homes in various parts of the town, 
which they have purchased or rented 
for the purpose, and some have spent 





place on Putney Hill, where many im- 
provements have been made, is ‘‘ Hill 
Rest,’’ the home of Mrs. T. E. Hutch- 
ins. 

There are a number of popular and 
attractive farm  boarding-houses, 
prominent among which are ‘‘The 
Pines’’ and the ‘‘ Mt. Lookout House.’’ 
The former is located about a mile 
south of Contoocook, on a farm bor- 








“The Pines” 


much money. in improvements thereon. 
Some people of leisure and means, in- 
deed, have come in here and estab- 
lished permanent homes, attracted by 
the charming scenery and agreeable 
surroundings. A specially charming 


dering the river. Its rooms are spa- 
cious and airy and broad piazzas sur- 
round the house on three sides. It 
has.accommodations for about twenty 
at onee, and is patronized. by from 
seventy-five to one hundred different 
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guests in the course of the season. 
L. A. Newell is the proprietor, and is 
ably assisted in the entertainment of 
his guests by Mrs. Newell, who is espe- 
cially qualified for the réle of hostess. 


The ‘‘Mt. Lookout House’’ is lo- 
cated on the slope of Putney Hill, 
midway between Contoocook and Hop- 
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is located, and which is owned and 
operated in connection, was formerly 
the old Brown place, originally set- 
tled by Abraham Brown, who came 
from Salisbury, Mass., before the 
Revolution, cleared up the farm and 
became a noted and extensive fruit 
eulturist. Here was born his son, 
Abram Brown, who was long a lead- 
ing citizen of the town and county, 
serving many years in the Legislature 














Mt. Lookout House 


kinton Village. . It has recently been 
enlarged and improved and has ac- 
commodations for about fifty, enter- 
taining 150 altogether during the sea- 
son. Its appointments are first-class 
and the views from the house and vi- 
cinity magnificent. A. J. Stevens is 
the proprietor. A cottage in connec- 
tion, about 100 feet from the house, 
affords quarters for parties or fam- 
ilies desiring greater seclusion. 


It may be mentioned that the farm 
upon which the ‘‘Mt Lookout House”’ 


and in the State Senate in 1839 and 
1840. He succeeded to the propri- 
etorship ‘of the farm, and was also 
extensively engaged in lumbering, and 
for some years in the tanning busi- 
ness. Born March 13, 1779, he died 
October 4, 1862, leaving five children, 
the farm having passed into the hands 
of his younger son, George, who held 
it for many years. His son, Henry 
C. Brown, born here September 30, 
1849, is a prominent business man of 
Coneord, head of the well-known 
clothing firm of Brown & Batchelder, 
and a member of the present state 
Legislature. 
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Hon. Abram Brown 


A fine farm and the best in that 
section of the town, is the Jones farm 
on Kast Hill, near the West Hopkin- 
ton station. The location is.a most 
sightly one, commanding a view of 
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the White Mountains in a clear day. 
The farm contains 165 acres, and 
came into the hands of Jonathan 
Jones of Warner, who settled thereon 
in 1822, and was a prosperous farmer 
and respected citizen. It subse- 
quently passed into the hands of his 
youngest son, John F., who made 
many improvements. 

John F. Jones was born March 31, 
1835. He was educated in the dis- 
trict school and at Hopkinton Acad- 
emy. He managed the farm success- 
fully a number of years and then en- 
gaged in mercantile business at Con- 
toocook, continuing till 1885, when he 
removed to Coneord and became 
treasurer of the Loan & Trust Sav- 
ings Bank. While a resident of Hop- 
kinton he served as town clerk and 
treasurer, was a delegate in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1876 and 
treasurer of Merrimack County from 
1881 to 1883. In Coneord, where he 
erected a fine residence on South 
Street, he was a director of the Na- 
tional State Capital Bank, and treas- 
urer of the Democratic Press Com- 
pany, of the Manufacturers & Mer- 

















Jones’ Homestead West Hopkinton, 
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chants Insurance Company, and of 
the Woodsum Steamboat Company. 
For several years previous to his 





Hon. John F. Jones 


death, which occurred March 28, 
1905, he was president of the Loan 
& Trust Savings Bank. He mar- 
ried, October 23, 1861, Maria H., 
daughter of Thomas K. and Han- 
nah (Frost) Barnard, of Haverhill, 
Mass., who survives him with two 
sons—John Arthur and Charles Cur- 
rier. The latter is an assistant in the 
treasurer’s office in the Loan & Trust 
Savings Bank, while the former is, 
and has been for many years, pro- 
prietor. of the Hopkinton homestead. 





He made a specialty for some time of - 


the breeding of fine blooded Guernsey 
stock; but milk, fruit and poultry 
production now engage his attention, 
in the latter of which he is particu- 
larly interested. 





Henry E. Eaton, who came to Hop- 
kinton from the town of Weare in 
1903, was engaged for six years, up 
to 1909, in the summer boarding busi- 
ness as proprietor of the ‘‘Grand 
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View,’’ on Mount Putney, when he 
retired, establishing his residence at 
Hopkinton village. He has been a 
successful auctioneer for many years, 
making sales annually in nearly every 
county in the state, as well as a large 
number in the immediate vicinity, 
and is still actively engaged in the 
business. He is a Democrat in poli- 
ties, and while in Weare filled nearly 
all the town offices, and was also post- 
master at East Weare, under the ad- 
ministration of President Cleveland. 
He was born, October 25, 1854, the 
son of Pillsbury R. and Julia A. 
(Felch) Eaton. He married Miss 
Nellie M. Willard. They have four 
children—two sons and two daugh- 
ters. Grace, the eldest daughter, is 
the wife of P. J. Malfert of Manches- 
ter. George H., the eldest son, re- 
sides in Hopkinton. The youngest 





Henry E. Eaton 


daughter, Maude S., is in Manches- 
ter, and Roger Q. Mills, the youngest 
son, is a member of the senior class 
in the Hopkinton High School. 


Two fine old homesteads, about a 
mile out of Hopkinton village, on the 
Coneord Road, are now owned by 
Coneord bankers. The old Deacon 
Brown place, built about 1810, which 
Matthew Harvey oceupied while serv- 
ing as governor, is the property of 
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Summer Home of Gen. H. H. Dudley 


Gen. H. H. Dudley, cashier of the 
Mechanicks National Bank, who occu- 
pies it as a summer residence. The 
Goodrich place, near by, a finely built 
house, erected about 1780, is the prop- 
erty of Gen. W. F. Thayer, president 
of the First National Bank of Con- 
cord, of whom it is leased for a sum- 


mer residence by Charles F. Matthew- 
son, a prominent New York lawyer 
and a trustee of Dartmouth College. 


One of the prettiest resorts in the 
state, for camping out is at Clough- 
ville, in connection with Joe-Sylvia 











Old Goodrich Place, Owned by Gen. W. F. Thayer.—Summer Home of Charles F. Matthewson 
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Buildings of Joseph S. Clough, Cloughville 


Lake, two miles west of Contoocook 
village. 


An interesting history of the town, 
compiled by Charles C. 
published some years since, and is 
found in many of the homes of the 
people. To this the writer is in- 


Lord, was ° 


debted for many facts herein pre- 
sented. 


Thanks are due to Leown H. Kel- 
ley, the resident photographer, and 
to William F. Fuller, printer, for 
material aid in the illustration of this 
article. 


Tears 
By Bela Chapin 
Some stricken soul bowed down with grief, 


Diseonsolate and lone, 


In flowing tears would seek relief 
Beside the cold gravestone, 

For tears some comfort oft supply 

To those who mourn, to those that sigh. 














The Story of the New Hampshire 
Baptist Convention 


By O. C. Sargent, A. 


On October 4, 5, 6 of this year oc- 
curred, at the Pleasant Street Baptist 
Church, Concord, the eighty-third an- 
nual meeting of this venerable body. 
The president, who was re-elected, is 
the Rev. J. B. Lemon, D. D., pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Manches- 
ter. The treasurer is Mr. Lewis E. 
Staples of Portsmouth, and the secre- 
tary and field agent is O. C. Sargent 
of Concord. 

This organization represents the 
united efforts of the Baptists of the 














Pleasant Street Baptist Church, Concord 


state to strengthen the churches that 
are, and to codperate with all other 
religious bodies in making and keep- 
ing New Hampshire Christian. 
Within the fostering care of this body 
there are the Ministers’ Conference, 


M., General Secretary 


the Sunday School Association, the 
Historical Society and the Young 
People’s Union that hold their respec- 
tive anniversaries at the same time 
and place each year. All of these are 
state organizations and represent the 
lines of effort along which the life of 
the denomination expresses itself. 

The story of the formation and 
growth of the Convention is simple. 
Its present form and name are the 
natural results of life adapting itself 
to its changing environment. 

The first attempt at organization 
was in 1819. Rev. William Taylor, 
the pastor of the First Baptist 
Chureh of Concord, called a meeting 
of delegates from all over the state to 
meet with his chureh, and an organ- 
ization was the result, under the title 
of ‘‘Baptist Domestic Mission Soci- 
ety.’? From their first report I 
quote: ‘‘This is the first and only 
Baptist society upon a general plan 
ever formed in this state.’’ Their 
work is seen in this part of their first 
report: ‘*‘The number of mission- 
aries employed was seven and the 
term of their (aggregate) services 
only twenty-three weeks.’’ The men 
doing the service were pastors of reg- 
ular churches. This method of work 
was found inadequate, and as we find 
that a regular body of delegates met 
at the house of Joseph Colby, Esq., at 
New London on June 27-28, 1826, and 
organized under the name of ‘‘The 
Baptist Convention of the State of 
New Hampshire.’’ Accordingly, ar- 
ticles of incorporation were taken out 
giving them power to hold property 
‘‘to an amount not exceeding thirty 
thousand dollars.’’ 

In the autumn of 1901 the seventy- 
fifth anniversary was held on New 
London Hill, and a meeting was held 
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in the same room in the same house in 
which the organization had its birth 
in 1826. The house is now the sum- 
mer home of Mrs. James B. Colgate, 
whose maiden name was Susan F. 
Colby. At this meeting in 1901 some 
250 delegates of the state, together 





Rev. J. B. Lemon, D. D. 


with Mrs. Colgate and her brother, 
Charles Colby, Esq., of New York, 
held a service of rededication of their 
persons and property to the cause of 
Christ so worthily begun seventy-five 
years before. The original scope and 
purpose is seen in the article of its 
constitution adopted in 1826. ‘‘To 
combine the energies and raise the 
tone of religious feeling in the de- 
nomination in relation to the various 
benevolent objects of the day.’’ In 
1860 the name was changed to its 
present form—the New Hampshire 
Baptist Convention. In 1897 their 
funds had come so near the thirty 
thousand dollar mark that the Gen- 
eral Court gave them power to hold 
one hundred thousand dollars. This 
had to be changed again in 1901 to 
accommodate the expanding life of 
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the denomination. By the will of 
Daniel Sharp Ford of Boston this 
Convention received a bequest which 
now amounts to $155,876.04. The 
General Court in February, 1901, 
gave them authority to hold property 
to the extent of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. And through this Ford 
bequest and other gifts the present en- 
dowment is $182,595.04, while they 
hold enough in trust funds to bring 
their holdings up to $212,740.14. 

In 1901 the Rev. C. L. White, D. D., 
was asked to become a general secre- 
tary to have direction of all their mis- 
sionary activities. I quote from his 
inaugural to show the lines of ex- 
pansion: ‘‘This year marks a new 
era for the Baptists of New Hamp- 
shire.’’? He speaks of the strength- 
ening of our present possessions and 
of their enlargement, of various 





Rev. O. C. Sargent 


evangelizing movements, with special 
churches for their centers, and of ‘‘en- 
ecouraging pastors who shall go to- 
gether, carrying a well-defined system 
of Christian work into the neglected 
portions of the state.’’ 
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Doctor White remained secretary 
for sixteen months, when the present 
secretary was elected to carry on this 
work. In the autumn of 1904 the 
Rev. D. M. Cleveland was engaged to 
do a general colportage work. The 
American Baptist Publication Society 
purchased a horse and wagon and for 
five years this wagon, with religious 
literature of all kinds and Bibles and 
portions of the Bible, and in several 
tongues, under the direction of the 
secretary, has been going up and down 
the state. It has traveled more than 
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During this last year he has labored 
thus in nine churches, while as a sup- 
ply for two or more Sabbaths he has 
been in sixteen churches. 

The Convention has thirty-eight 
smaller churches that it is aiding in 
supporting preaching. On these fields 
$12,027 were raised, and to this the 
Convention added $6,172, making the 
sum total $18,198, making an average 
of $466.64 to each missionary, and in 
twenty-three cases adding the use of 
a parsonage. Through its field work- 
ers and these pastors over 4,000 ser- 














The Gospel Wagon 


25,000 miles, tons of literature have 
been distributed, thousands of Bibles 
have been sold and given away, more 
than a thousand sermons preached 
and as many prayer meetings held. 
In May, 1905, the Rev. W. T. Riggs 
was called in to work under the terms 
of ‘‘a pastor at large,’’ a missionary 
evangelist. He has supplied vacant 
pulpits; he has been a pastor of many 
churches between regular pastors or 
when for any local cause it was not 
wise to try and settle a pastor. And 
during the winter months he has been 
an evangelist in many churches. 


mons have been preached and quite as 
many prayer meetings held, and more 
than 20,000 pastoral visits have been 
made. 

Work among the foreign-born has 
been carried on for about twelve years. 
Part of the time two regular workers, 
with a special evangelist for special 
work, have been employed among the 
French. These have been located in 
Nashua or Manchester, but have had 
for their fields the whole state. Also 
two workers among the Swedes have 
been employed. One of the Swede 
churches is in Manchester and one in 
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Concord. But these workers also are 
missionaries for the whole state. 
Much work is done also along these 
lines in many of our local churches, 
under the guidance of these and other 
missionaries employed by the Conven- 
tion. In this work, however, the 
American Baptist Home Missions So- 
ciety shares equally with the Conven- 
tion in the expense. 

Another department of our work, 
although not organically connected 
with the Convention, is the Colby 
Academy on New London Hill. It 
bears the name of that honored fam- 
ily who have been and still are its gen- 
erous patrons—the Colbys. This 
family gave to the state a governor, 
i. e., Anthony Colby ; and by marriage 


to the Colgate family of New York 
it has secured continuous patrons. 
The school has a noble record, and its 
present condition in pupils, patrons 
and promises gives a large hope for 
years of usefulness to the cause of 
Christian education. Principal J. O. 
Wellman and an able corps of teach- 


‘ers are caring for more than 150 


students. The plant itself is inade- 
quate. The large academy building 
was burned a few years ago, and all 
of the friends of the school are wait- 
ing patiently for the time when, 
Phenix-like, there shall arise from the 
same site a building, or buildings, 
which shall adequately house this 
growing plant of our denominational 


life. 


The Work Goes On 


By Cyrus A. Stone 


A man was toiling in the harvest field. 
We saw his sickle flashing in the light, 
Gathering such treasure as the earth might yield. 
He did his work ere fell the shades of night. 


The sun went down, the reaper came no more, 

No more his song was heard along the plain; 
But others gathered up the golden store 

Dotting the field with sheaves of ripened grain. 


Another labored at the wayside hedge. 
We heard his axe resounding, blow on blow, 

Till great trees thundered down across the ledge, 
Waking the echoes in the vale below. 


The weary woodsman ceasing from his toil 
No more was seen in that fair land to dwell; 
sut ever bursting from the sun-kissed soil 
New growth sprung upward where the old trees fell. 


Another delved beside the gray stone wall 

That marked the boundary of his garden plot, 
Heedless of every other task or call, 

Bending to labor in his chosen spot. 


] 


Today he sleeps beneath a grass-grown mound 
Shaded by churchyard willows grand and tall, 
His nerveless arm lies cold beneath the ground, 
His spade hangs rusting on the garden wall. 
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Aunt Betsey 


But others came and tilled the upturned sod, 
Watching and waiting through the passing hours 
Till they beheld as from the hand of God 
On that same spot a bank of choicest fiowers. 


So must it be! We do our work today; 
Tonight. we rest, tomorrow we are gone. 
We murmur not, ’tis the appointed way, 
The workmen perish, but the work goes on. 


Aunt Betsey 
By Alice D. O. Greenwood 


Seems to me that she is still 
Living there upon the hill 
In her weatherbeaten house beneath the pine, 
With her ‘‘posies’’ all about her. 
lt would seem so strange without her, 
But they tell me that she died in eighty-nine. 


I can’t realize it tho’; 
For Aunt Betsey was, you know, 
So chipper, and her health was always fine. 
All our worries and our troubles 
Floated off like empty bubbles 
In her weatherbeaten house beneath the pine. 


I can see her still a-sitting 
In the chimney corner knitting, 
While we fairly raise the rafters with our noise; 
But it never seemed to fret her, 
‘here was nothing she liked better 
Than the frolic of we merry girls and boys. 


Ah, how strange it seems that she 
Never more will welcome me 
To the weatherbeaten house beneath the pine; 
Never more I’ll see her sitting 
In the chimney-corner knitting, 
For they tell me that she died in eighty-nine. 


If true the stories told 
Of streets all paved with gold, 

And harps and crowns and everything so fine, 
With her simple, homely ways, 


And her faltering notes of praise, 


She’d be happier, would she not, beneath the pine? 

















A leart Throb from the Past 


By Fred Myron Colby 


Of all the matches ever made on 
earth we doubt if there ever was one 
more purely the creature of true love 
than that of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
his wife, that beautiful Elizabeth 
Throckmorton, who was maid of 
honor to Queen Elizabeth; and we 
know of no reason why a scrap, now 
and then, of heart history may not 
be as valuable and interesting as are 
a thousand and one other things that 
exercise the genius of the chronicler 
and are paraded with grand flourishes 
in our standard histories. 

Of course everyone remembers well 
Walter Raleigh, the soldier, the 
courtier, the discoverer, the scholar, 
the hero of the cloak adventure and 
one of the special favorites of the 
virgin queen. Young, gallant, hand- 
some, with his high forehead, dark, 
penetrating eyes, his turned up mus- 
tache and his remarkable head of hair 
that it took his man an hour to comb, 
dressed richly in white satin doublet, 
all embroidered with pearls; trunk 
hose of blue velvet; shoes with dia- 
mond buckles, and a great chain of 
rich pearls around his neck, Ral- 
eigh’s was one of the most splendid 
figures of that age. He was a man, 
moreover, well calculated to win the 
love and enlist the admiration of any 
woman. But in all that court of 
beautiful women—and the circle of 
feminine loveliness around Queen 
Bess was a very bower of roses—he 
saw but one to love, and she, the liege 
mistress of his heart, was a fair young 
girl of seventeen, fresh from the green 
fields and shaded, dreamy lanes of her 
Devonshire home. 

Elizabeth Throckmorton was the 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Throckmor- 
ton, a man of superior mind and cul- 
ture, descended from an ancient and 


honorable family. From the pictures 
of her, which have been copied from 
originals, she appears to have pos- 
sessed surpassing beauty of face and 
form, and her subsequent life shows 
her possessed of mental and moral 
traits befitting the wife of the noble 
Raleigh. When we remember how 
much of her youth was spent in her 
country home in the performance of 
quiet feminine accomplishments and 
in pure, sweet maidenly fancies of her 
lite to come, we do not wonder that 
when marriage came at last she was a 
most true wite and tender mother. 
We wish that we knew more of that 
courtship than we do. The lovers saw 
each other but seldom, save in the 
presence of others; their letters were 
studied and formal, and their engage- 
ment was kept secret. But love was 
as strong and firm then as now and 
burned all the clearer because hidden 
under modest reserve. One can but 
envy them the delicious thrill of the 
sacred secret when their hands 
touched in the stately measures or 
their eyes told the sweet unspoken 
story. When Julian and Arabella, 
having flirted with and kissed half a 
dozen other girls and men, engage 
themselves nowadays between the 
pauses of a waltz, and hie away to- 
gether the next morning to announce 
the fact to all their acquaintances, the 
story does not seem to be sweet at all. 
The secret engagement and the 
clandestine marriage that followed is 
ascribed to the queen’s jealousy of all 
rivals to the affection she claimed of 
her favorites. The Earl of Essex, 
two years before, had the same experi- 
ence by his secret alliance with 
Frances Walsingham, the widow of 
Sir Philip Sydney. Elizabeth was, 
of course, indignant when she learned 
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the facts, and immediately dismissed 
her maid of honor from the court, and 
deprived Sir Walter of his office as 
gentleman of the privy council and 
ordered his imprisonment in the 
Tower. - His imprisonment lasted 
eight weeks, and during the time he 
was not allowed the society of his 
young and beautiful wife, whose at- 
tachment remained unbroken through 
all the vicissitudes of his eventful life. 

Another time Sir Walter was im- 
prisoned in the Tower on a frivolous 
charge, and Lady Raleigh was not 
permitted to bear him company. 
Learning that he was soon to receive 
a sentence of death the true and lovy- 
ing husband wrote this epistle to his 
wife. It is replete with the sincerest, 
tenderest passion, and is a model love 
letter : 

**You shall now receive, dear wife, 
my last words in these my last lines. 
My love I send you, that you may 
keep it when I am dead; and my coun- 
sel, that you may remember when I 
am gone. I would not by my will 
present you with sorrows, dear Bess; 
let them go to the grave and be buried 
with me in dust. And seeing it is 
not the will of God that I should ever 
see you more in this life bear it pa- 
tiently, and with a heart like thyself. 
Firstly, I send you all the thanks my 
heart can conceive, or my words can 
express, for your many troubles and 
cares taken for me, which, though 
they have not taken effect as you 
wished, yet the debt is deathless, and 
pay it I never shall in this world. 
Secondly, I beseech you, by the love 
you bear me living, do not hide your- 
self in grief many days, but seek to 
mend the miserable fortunes of our 
poor child. Thy mourning cannot 
avail me; I am but dust. 

‘‘Remember your poor child for his 
father’s sake, who chose and loved 
you in his happiest time. God is my 
witness, it is for you and yours I 
desired life; but it is true I disdain 
myself for begging of it. For know, 
dear wife, that your son is the son of 
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a true man, and one who in his own 
respect despiseth death and all his 
misshapen, grizzly forms. I cannot 
write much. God knows how hardly 
I stole the time, when all asleep; and 
it is time to separate my thoughts 
from all the world. Beg my dead 
body, which living is denied thee, and 
either lay it in Sherbourne or Exeter, 
by my father and mother. I can write 
no more. Time and death call me 
away. The everlasting God, Infini- 
tive, Insecrutable; the Almighty God, 
which is goodness itself, mercy itself; 
the true light and life, keep thee and 
thine; have mercy on me and teach 
me to forgive my persecutors and 
false witnesses, and send us to meet 
again in His glorious kingdom. My 
own true wife, farewell. Bless my 
poor boy. Pray for me, and let the 
good God fold you both in his arms. 
Written with the dying hand of some- 
time thy husband, but now, alas, over- 
thrown ! 


‘*Yours that was, but not my own, 
‘W. RALEIGH.’’ 


Years afterwards Raleigh did fall 
a victim to the jealousy of his rivals 
and the meanness of King James II, 
and the two were called to part for- 
ever after a union of twenty-six years. 
Lady Raleigh survived her husband 
twenty-nine years, and all that time 
she piously preserved, in a metal case, 
the decapitated head. She made no 
loud outery at his death and made her 
life sacred to the care of her children. 
When her end was near her youngest 
son, Carew, cried out upon his knees 
that she must not leave him. ‘‘ Your 
father wants me,’’ she said gently. 
‘*T am going to him.’’ 

Faithful heart, tried and true! 
Well may Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, too, love and honor the noble 
husband and the noble wife. If they 


had done nothing else they have given 
to the world an example of conjugal 
faith and tenderness which might 
serve as a safe and blessed guide to 
any people. 
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ISAAC WALKER, A. M. 


Isaac Walker, A. M., for thirty-six 
years principal of Pembroke Academy, 
and assistant and librarian since 1904— 
one of the best known educators in the 
state—died suddenly at his home in Pem- 
broke on Friday, October 22. 

Professor Walker was a native of Frye- 
burg, Me., born September 26, 1842. He 
fitted for college at Fryeburg Academy 
-and graduated from Dartmouth with the 
class of 1863, having served for a time 
during the preceding year in the Union 
Army, as a member of the Rhode Island 
Cavalry. In the fall of 1863 he assumed 
the principalship of Pembroke Academy, 
continuing till 1868, after which he was 
engaged five years as principal of the 
Ware (Mass.) High School, and then re- 
turned to Pembroke, where he was in con- 
tinuous charge of the academy till 1904, 
when he relinquished the responsibility, 
continuing as librarian and assistant. To 
his untiring efforts and devotion Pem- 
broke Academy is indebted mainly, not 
merely for its present prosperity, but for 
its continued existence. 

Professor Walker was an active mem- 
ber and deacon of the Congregational 
Church at Pembroke, and a licensed lay 
preacher. He was a member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and of various 
educational associations. In 1866 he mar- 
ried Mary P. Smith, of Monmouth, Me., 
who survives him, with a son and two 
daughters. i 


DR. B. D. EASTMAN 


Dr. B. D. Eastman, superintendent of 
the State Insane Asylum at Topeka, Kan., 
died at his home in that city, September 
11. 


Doctor Eastman was born in North 
Conway, N. H., February 5, 1836, and 


went West in 1854, living for three years 
in St. Louis. In 1865 he was married to 
Caroline Warner Ely of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. She died in Topeka in 1899, and in 
1902 he married Maria L. Warren of 
Topeka. The latter survives him, also 
one son, Philip Eastman, managing editor 
of the Topeka Daily Capital. 

Doctor Eastman was one of the fore- 
most alienists in Kansas and the first 
superintendent and eighteen years at the 
head of the Kansas asylum. After com- 
pleting his medical education he began his 
professional career as assistant superin- 
tendent of the New Hampshire Asylum at 
Concord. Later he was seven years in a 
similar position in the government asylum 
at Washington. He resigned this place to 
become superintendent of the Worcester 


(Mass.) Asylum, where he remained seven 
years. During that time he built the new 
state hospital at Lake Quinsigamond. He 
was the founder of the New England Psy- 
chological Society and during his long 
residence in Topeka was a professor in 
the Kansas Medical College. When his 
health compelled his retirement from the 
asylum a few years ago it had 1,000 
patients and ranked among the leading 
institutions of its kind in the country. 


ALONZO ELLIOTT 


Alonzo Elliott, born in Augusta, Me., 
July 25, 1849, died in Manchester, N. H., 
August 2, 1909. 


He was the son of Albert and Adeline 
(Waterman) Elliott. At the conclusion 
of his school days he engaged as a tele- 
graph operator at Tilton. In 1869 he 
located in-Manchester as telegraph oper- 
ator and ticket agent for the Concord and 
the Manchester. and Lawrence Railroads. 
He relinquished this position in 1893 to 
engage in the insurance and _ banking 
business, in which he became prominent 
and successful. He was one of the chief 
promoters of the Elliott Manufacturirfg 
Company of Manchester, and was ac- 
tively identified with the People’s Gas 
Company, the Manchester Electric Light 
Company and several banking institutions 
of that city. He was a member of the 


Masonie bodies, including Trinity Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar, and of the 


Derryfield Club, and was actively inter- 
ested in and president of the Manchester 
board of trade. 


JAMES D. SMITH 


James D. Smith, born in Exeter, No- 
vember 29, 1829, died at Stamford, Conn., 
September 21, 1909. 


He was the son of Rev. John Smith, 
pastor of the First Church in Exeter 
from 1829 to 1838. He began his success- 
ful business career as clerk in an Exeter 
store, and, going to New York in early 
manhood, he entered the banking firm of 
Jamison, Smith & Cotting, which later 
changed its name to James D. Smith & 
Company. He was president of the New 
York Stock Exchange in 1885 and 1886, 
and was active in the affairs of Wall 
Street until taken ill two weeks before 
his death. Mr. Smith was for twelve 
years chairman of the America’s cup com- 
mittee. In 1882 he was appointed state 
treasurer of Connecticut to fill out the 
term of D. ». Nichols, deceased, and dur- 
ing his term he refunded the state debt 
of $500,000. He leaves a daughter. 








editor and Publisher's Notes 


The October issue of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY has been delayed far beyond the 
usual time of appearance, on account of 
the necessary absence of the publisher 
from the state for some time during that 
month. The year’s volume will close 
promptly on time, however, as the No- 
vember and December issues will appear 
together in a double number, which will 
be issued before the opening of the lat- 
ter month, and the leading feature of 
which will be a handsomely illustrated 
article on the City of Keene, by Miss 
IIelen L. Wyman, for several years past 
a teacher in the Keene High School, who 
writes gracefully and interestingly. It 
is the purpose of the publisher to make 
the magazine, during the coming year, 
more complete and valuable, as well as 
more generally interesting than hereto- 
fore; and to that end he bespeaks the 
support and codperation not only of pres- 
ent patrons but of the people of the state 
generally, all of whom should be inter- 
ested in the maintenance and success of 
the only historical and biographical mag- 
azine in the state, established by the pres- 
ent publisher nearly thirty-three years 
ago, and whose bound volumes for the 
entire period are found on the shelves of 
every well equipped library, public or pri- 
vate, in the state of New Hampshire. 


Public interest in New Hampshire, to- 
day, centers largely upon future railroad 
management and operation. The develop- 
ment*and improvement of the Boston & 
Maine system, covering almost the entire 
state, has been in abeyance for some time 
past, partly because of the prevailing 
business depression, but more, perhaps, 
from the uncertainty existing as to the 
future control of the railroad itself. 
Times have materially improved, however, 
and the uncertainty in question is also re- 
moved, it being settled beyond peradven- 
ture that the Boston & Maine is to be 
practically under the control of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and to all 
intents and purposes a part of that great 
system. That this change in the railroad 
status, instead of being detrimental to 
New Hampshire interests, will be posi- 
tively advantageous, in that it insures the 


means and the purpose to carry out many 
much needed and long-delayed improve- 
ments, is the confident belief of many of 
our citizens. Moreover, the fact that the 
present energetic head of the New Haven 
system, who is also one of the most suc- 
cessful railroad men in the country, 
passed his early life in New Hampshire, 
and naturally cherishes a personal affec- 
tion for the state, should go far toward 
reassuring any who may have entertained 
doubts upon that subject. 


Substantial but by no means rapid prog- 
ress has been made in the construction 
of the two large granite buildings in Con- 
cord in which the people of the state nat- 
urally take much interest. These are the 
state house extension and the new build- 
ing of the New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety. The foundation, basement and first 
story of each has been completed, so that 
a general idea of the architectural ap- 
pearance of the buildings may readily be 
obtained by observers, and the same is, 
in each case, most satisfactory. It is 
manifest, however, that it will require 
dilligent application on the part of the 
contractors to complete the state house 
work on time, but that will doubtless be 
forthcoming. As for the Historical So- 
ciety’s building, there is no occasion for 
hurry, and the greatest thoroughness in 
construction seems to be the leading ob- 
ject, regardless of expense. This will be, 
when completed, by far the finest building 
in the state. 


The Concord Commercial Club has just 
issued, from The Rumford Press, a hand- 
somely printed and profusely illustrated 
booklet, entitled “The City Beautiful,” 
which is designed to present the attrac- 
tions and advantages of New Hamp- 
shire’s capital as a residence city—some- 
thing which not all people in the state, 
or even in the city in question, fully ap- 
preciate. The book is designed for out- 


side circulation, and a copy may be had 
by anyone interested, either in or outside 
the state by addressing the Secretary of 
the Concord Commercial Club, and en- 
closing  two-cent stamp for postage. 




















Mr. Rand has been actively connected with The New Hampshire Sentinel newspaper for sixty-six years—a record for con- 
tinuous service in the same office which cannot be paralelled among newspaper men now living. 








